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“ Enlightened minds and virtuous manners lead to the gates of glory. 
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“a What finally became of this Peo-; greeing in all these respecis with 
# ple? and, Where are their the works in Mexico. The first 
a Descendents now? works built by the Mexicans were 
“e mostly ofearth, and not much su- 
sa N opening a mound near} perior to the common ones on the 
ne the “Big Grave” below} Mississippi. 
pe Wheeling, a few years since, a} Temples were afterwards e- 
ke stone was found, having on it a} rected on the elevated squares, 
ée brand exactly similar to the one] circles, &c. but were still, like 
most commonly used by the Mex-| ours, surrounded by walls of 
ng icans 1n marking their cattle aad} earih. 
ar, horses. The above fact is noticed| These sacred places, in Mexico, 
Reis by Harris, in his “Tour, to which} were called “Teocelli,” which in 
ti _the reader is referred. the vernacular tongue of the most 
ware The head of the sus-tagassu,| ancient tribe of Mexicans, signi- 
see or Mexican hog, cut off square es “Mansions of the gods,” 
in, was found in a saltpetre cave ip They included witiin -their Sa- 
ing Kentucky, a few years since, by cred walls, gardens, fountains, 
ins Dr. Brown. This circumstance] habitations of priesis, temples, 
ny is mentioned by Dr. Drake, in altars, and magazines of arms. 
ks his “picture of Cincinnati.” This circumstance may account 
acl The nitre had preserved it. It for many things which have ex- 
ing had been deposited there by the cited some surprize among those 
ely ancient inbabitants, where it! who have hastily visited the works 
be must have laid for many centu-| on Paint Creek, those at Ports- 
ah ries. I am not aware of this an-} mouth, Marietta, Circleville, 
p’s, imals being found norih of Mex- Newark, &c. 
of ico. The presumption is, that It is doubted by many to what 
ot the ancient inhabitants took these | uses these works were put;wheth- 
oe animals along with them, in their|er they were used as forts, as 
tal migrations, until they finally sef-| cemeterics, as altars, as temples, 
hi tled themselves in Mexico. Other} é&e.: whereas, they contained all 
6. animals were, ia all probability,| these either within their walls, or 
in. domesticated by them, and taken] were intimately connected with 
tile with them also. them. Many persons cannot im- 
ted Our ancient works continue all agine wliy the works, at the pla- 
ire the-way into Mexico, increasing | ces above mentioned, were so ex- 
indeed in size, number and gran-| tensive, complicated, differing so 
lay deur, but preserving the same {much in form, size and elevation 
of - forms, and appear to have been among themselves. They con- 
ah put to the Same uses. The form j tained within them altars, temples 
on of our works is round, square, | cemeteries, habitations of priests, 


Semicircular, octagonal, &c. a- 








tgardens, wells, fountains, places 
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devoted to sacred purposes of 
various kinds, and the whole of 
their arms, except such as were 
in immediate use. They were 
calculated for defence, and were 
resorted to in cases of the last 
necessity. When driven to these, 
their authors fought with the 
greatest disperation. We are 
warrented in this conclusion, by 
knowing that these works are ex- 
actly similar to the most ancient 
ones now to be seen in Mexico; 
counected with the fact, that the 
Mexican works did contain with- 
in them ati that we have above 
stated. 

The “Teocalli” are attributed, 
by the Mexicans, to the Aztecks, 


648. ‘Teocally, Humboldt says, 
is derived from the name of one 
of the gods, to which they were 
dedicated, Tezcatlipoca, the Brah- 
ma of the Mexicans. 


The pyramid of Cholula was 
seated on a tumulus, with four 
stages, and was dedicated to j 


god of the air, Quetzalcoati. 
Our Teocalli in Ohio have gener- 
ally but one stage, as at Circle- 
ville, Marietta, and Portsmouth. 
Others have two, as the one de- 
scribed already, on Paint Creek; 
and there is one, according to H. 
M. Brackenridge, Esq. near St. 
Louis, with three stages. That in 
process of time, when their num- 
bers had wonderfully increased, 
they should raise a tumulus with 
four stages, is ngt remarkable. 
Is temples of wood had been e- 
rected upon the summits of our 
elevated squares, no traces of 
them now would be seen. Time 
would have long since effected 
them. 

Their religious rites were, it is 
believed, the same as those of 
Mexico and Peru. We wish not 
to repeat what we have said al- 


shining mirror.” 
‘posed to be a god who reflected 
who settled in Mexico in the year | 
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ready, but cannot help referring 
to the fact of the numerous min 
rors of mica membranaccea (isin. 
glass) which have been found in 


the mounds situated within round 


and square circumvallations. The 
one at Circleville was quite en- 
tire, and pieces of others have 
been found in nearly all other tu- 
muli similarly situated, wherever 
they have been opened. That 
they were used as mirrors, ap- 
pears highly probable from their 
shape and size. One of the three 
principle gods of the South A- 
mericans was called by a name 
which signifies, “The god of the 
He was sup- 


his own supreme perfeéctions, and 
was represented by .a mirror, 
which was made in that country 
of polished obsidian, or of mica 
like ours. The scarcity of obsi- 
dian, which is a volcanick pro- 
duction, may well account for ifs 
absence in this country; the au- 
merous voleanoes in South Amer- 
ica equally account for the a- 
bundance of mirrors of obsidian 
there. This deity was represent: 
ed as enjoying perpetual youth 
and beauty. Other gods had im- 
ages placed on pedestals in the 


‘Mexican temples; this one had 2 


mirror on his. ‘This divinity was 
held in awful veneration, as the 
great unknown God of the uni: 
verse. Who does not here dis: 
cover a strong trace of a knowl 
edge of the true God, derived by 
tradition from the first prtriarchs! 

Clavigero, who was weil ac 
quainted with the histories of the 
Mexicans and Peruvians, profess 
es to point out the places from 
whence they emigrated; the sev 
eral places they stopped at; and 
the times which they continued 
to sojourn there. According 
him, they frally arrived in Mex- 
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ico in 648, and came across the 
Pacifick not far from Behring’s 
straights, and did not come as 
far to the eastward as Qhio. 
Some tribes might arrive there by 
the route pointed out by him; 
numbers might have come this 
way, and have tarried here for. 
thousands of years. Others might 
have found their way into South 
America, by crossing the Pacifick 
at different places and at various 
times. Greenlanders have been 
driven upon the coast of Ireland. 
Thus transported by winds and 
waves, by stress of weather, man 
has found the islands of the Pa- 
cifick. 

In the same way, might have 
arrived persons from Africa and 
Europe. Austral Asians, Chinese, 
Hindoos, Japanese, Birmans, 
Kamschatdales and  ‘Tartars, 
might have all found their way 
into South America at different 
times, and by different routes; 
but, that the great body of them 
came here and finally emigrated 
into South America, is highly 


probable frem the circumstances, 


already mentioned. Others might 
be noticed, but What more is 
necessary? We see a line of an- 
cient works, reaching from the 
south side of lake Ontario across 
this state, on to the banks of the 
Mississippi; along the banks of 
that river; through the upper part 
of the province of Texas, around 
the Mexican Gulf, quite into 
Mexico. And the evidence is as 
strong, when thoroughly examin- 
ed, that they were erected by the 
same people as there would be, 
that a house found standing alone, 
on some wild and uninhabited 
heath, was erected by the band 
of man. 

It is true, that no historian has 
told us the names of the mighty 
chieftains whose ashes are inurn- 
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ed in our tumuli; no poet’s song 
has been handed down to us, in 
which their exploits are noticed. 
History has not informed us, who 
were their priests, their orators, 
their ablest statesmen, or their 
greatest warriors. But we find 
idols which show that the same 
gods were worshipped here as 
in Mexico.--The works left be- 
hind them, are exactly similar to 
those in Mexico and Peru; and 
our works are continued quite in- 
to that country. 

One fact I will here mention, 
which Ihave never learned was 
observed by any person but the 
writer, is, that wherever there is 
a group of tumuli, &c. three are 
uniformly larger than the rest, 
and stand in the most prominent 
places. Three such are to be 
seen standing in a line on the 
north side of Detroit river, op- 
posite the town of Detroit.— 
Three such are to be seen near 
Athens, and at a great many pla- 
ces along the Ohioriver. There 
are three such near the town 
of Piketon, and already described. 
ed. Were they not altars dedi- 
cated to their three principal 
gods? Where they are all en- 
closed within wails, mirrors are 
only found in one of such tumuli. 
But one of the three gods of the 





people of Anahuac, was represent- 
ed by “The Shining Mirror,” 
which was the name of that 
deity. 

With the remains of such of 
that people as were buried in 
any other places, except in ele- 
vated squares, circles, &c. some 
article, which had been dear or 
useful to the owner while living, 
is always found; but, although 
human bones are quite abundant, 
though lying without order, in 
such elevated places, yet no ar- 
ticles are found with them, ex- 
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cept it be such, or rather the 
fragments of such, as were used 
about their sacrifices. ‘These cir- 
cumstances have induced Mr. 
John D, Clifford and others, who 
have devoted great attention to 
our antiquities, to believe that the 
fossil bones, found in such places, 
belonged to persons who were of- 
fered as victims upon altars de- 
voted to the worship of cruel 


gods.~-Such writers say, that if 


the boaes had been honorably 
buried, articles of some _ kind 
would have been deposited with 
them. 

Although I have eiways doubt- 
ed the truth of some of the rela- 
tions of the Spanish writers, re- 
specting the persecuied peeple 
of Montezuma, there is two much 
reason to believe that ine prac- 
tice of sacrificing human beings 
existed among them. The Span- 
iards have probably exaggerated, 
yet I fear that they did noi en- 
tirely fabricate the horrid ac- 
counts of such sacrifices. And, 
upon the whole, we have almost 
as much evidence of the existence 
of human sacrifices among those 
who built our elevated squares 
and works of that class, in North 
as we have in South America. 

Thus we have traced the au- 
thors of our ancient works,. from 
India to North, and thence to 
South America. Their works 
being few and small, rude and 
irregular at first, but increasing 
in number, improving in every 
respect as we have followed them: 
showing the increased numbers 
and improved condition of their 
authors, as they migrated towards 
the country where they finally 
settled. 

The place from whence they 
came, their religions rites, the at- 
tributes of their gods, the num- 
ber. of their principle ones. their 


sacred places, their situation near 
some considerable siream of wat- 
ter, their ideas of purification by 
the use of water, and of atone. 
ment by sacrifice, the manner of 
burying their dead, and many 
other strong circumstances in the 
history of this people, as well as 
in that of other nations existing at 
the same period of time, lead us 
to the conclusion, that the more 
carefully we examine the An- 
tiquities of this or any other coun- 
try, the more evidence will be 
found, tending to establish the 
truth of the Mosaick history. 
The discoveries of the Antiqua- 
rian throw a strong and steady 
light upon the scriptures while 
he scriptures afford to the Anti- 
quarian the means of elucidating 
many subjects otherwise difh- 
ult to be explained, and serve as 
an important guide in the pros- 
ecution of his investigations. 


ADVENTURE OF ADAM POE, 


BOUT the year 1782, five 

or six Wyandot Indians cros- 
sed over the south side of the 
Obio river, 50 miles below Pitts- 
burg, and in their hostile incur- 
sions among our early scitlers; 
killed an old man, whom they 
found alone in one of the houses; 
which they had plundered. The 
news soon spread among the peo- 
ple: seven or eight of them seized 
their rifles and pursued the mar- 
auders. In this party were two 
brothers named Adam & Andrew 
Poe, strong and active men, and 
much respected in the settlement. 
The Indians had frequently been 
over before, and sometimes pen- 
etrated twenty miles into the 
country and succeeded recrossing 
the river without being overtaken 


by the people. ‘The Poes and 





their companions therefore were 
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particularly anxious not to let 
them escape on this occasion. 
They pursued them all night, and 
in the morning found themseives 
as they expected upon the right 
track. The Indians could now 
be easily followed by the traces 
lefton the dew. ‘The print of 
one very large foot was seen, and 
it was thus known that a famious 
Indian of uncommon size and 
strength must be of the party. 
The track led to the water. Our 
people followed directly, Adam 
Poe excepted, who feared that 
they might be taken by surprize 
and broke off from the rest to go 
along on the edge of the bank, 
under the cover of trees and bush- 
es, and to fall upon the savages 
suddenly, that he might get them 
between his fire and that of his 
companions. At the point where 
he suspected they were, he saw 
rafts, which they were accustom- 
ed to push before them 
they swam the river, and on which 
they placed their blankets, toma- 
hawks, and guns. The Indians 
themselves he could not see, and 
was obliged to go partly down the 
bank to geta shot at them. As 
he descended, with his rifle cock- 
ed, he discovered two, the cele- 
brated large Indian and a smal- 
ler one, separated {rom the others, 
holding their rifles also cocked in 
their hands. He took aim at the 
large one; but his rifle snapped 
without giving the intended fire. 
The Indians turned instantly at 
the sound, Poe was too near them 
to retreat, and had not time to 
cock and take aim again. = Sud- 
denly he leaped down upon them, 
and caught the big Indian by the 
elothes on his breast, and the 
small one by throwing an arm 
round his neck. ‘They ail fell to- 
gether, but Poe was uppermost. 

While he was strugling to keep 


when: 
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down the large Indian, the small 
one at a word spoken by his fel- 
low savage, slipped his neck out 
of Poe’s embrace, and ran to the 
raft for a tomahawk. The large 


Indian at this moment threw his 


arms about Poc’s body and held 
him fast, that the other might 
come up and kill him. Poe 
watched the approach of the de- 
scending arm of the small Indian 
so weil, that at the instant of the 
intended stroke he raised his foot 
and by a vigorous and skillful 
blow, knocked the tomahawk from 
the assailant’s hand. At this the 
large Indian cried out with an 
exclamation of contempt for the 
small one. The latter, however 
caught his tomahawk again, and 
approaching more cautiously, 
waving his arm vp and down with 
mock blows, to deceive Poe as to 
the the stroke which was intend- 
ed to be real and fatal. Poe, 
however, was so vigilent and ac- 
tive that he averted the tomahawk 
from bis head, and received it 
upon his wrist, with a considera 
ble wound, decp enough to crip- 
ple, but not entirely to destroy 
the use of hishand. In this crisis 
of peril, he made a violent effort, 
and broke loose from the large 
Indian. He snatched up a title 
shot the small one through the 
breast, as he ran up the third 
time with his uplifted tomahawk. 

The large Indian, now on his 
feet and grasping Poe by the 
shoulder and the leg, hurled him 
in the air, heels over head, upon 
the shore. Poe instantly rose, 
and a new and more desperate 
strucgle ensued. The bank was 
slippery, and they fell into the 
water, where each strove to drown 
the other. Their efforts were 
long and doubtful, each alterna- 
tely under and half strangled, 
till Poe fortunaicly grasped, with 
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his wounded hand the tuft of 
hair upon the scalp of the Indian, 
and forsed his head under thela 
water. 

This appeared decisive of his 
fate, for soon he manifested all 
the symptoms of a drowning man 
bewildered in the moment of 
death. Poe relaxed his hold, and 
discovered too late the stratagem. 
‘fhe Indian was in an instant 
upop his feet again, and engaged 
anew in the fierce contest for life 
or victory. ‘They were naturally 

carried farther in the stream, 
and the current becoming strong- 


er, bore them beyond their depth. 


They were now compelled to 
loosen their hold upon each other 
and to swim for mutue 1 safety. 
Both sought the shore to seize 
a gun, but the Indian was the 
best swimmer and gained it first. 
Poe then turned immediately 
back in the water to avoid the 


great danger, meaning to dive 


if possible to escape the fire. 
Iortunately for him the Indian 
cane up the gun which had 

en discharged inthe breast of 
his smaller companion. 

At this critical jancture, And- 
ow the ge pw returned in haste 
brad * left the party that had 
been in pursuit of the other In- 
dians, and who had killed all but 
one of them, at the expence of 
three of their iives. He had 
heard. that Adam was in great 
peril, and alone in the fight with 
two against him. One of our 
people following not far in the 
sear of A «'rew mistook Adam in 
the water with his bloody hea 
fora wounded [ndian, and fired 
a bulletin his shoulder. Adam 
cried out to his brother to kill the 

big Indianon the shore, but A- 
dam’s gun had been discharged 
and was tot again loaded. The 
coitest now wus between the sav- 


sare, * 
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age and Andrew. Taeh labored 
wi ioad his rifle first. The Indi. 
after putting in his powder, 
sal hurrying his motions to force 
down the bali, drew out his ram: 
rod with such viclence as to 
throw it some yards into the wa- 
ter. While he ran back to pick 
itup Andrew gained an advan- 
tage, and shot the Indian just ag 
he was raising his eye for a dead- 
ly aim. Andrew then jumped in 
the ‘water to assist his wounded 
brother to the Shore: but Adam 
thinking more of carrying the big 
Indian home as a trophy, urge 
Andrew to go back and prevent 
the s trugeling savage from rolling 
himself into the current, and es- 
caping. Andrew was too solici- 
tious for the fate of Adam to al- 
low him to obey, and the Ind 
iealous Of his honor, asa warrio: 
even in death and knowing well 
the intentions of his white con- 
juerors, succeeded in retaining 
life and action long enough to 
reach the current by which his 
dead body was carried down be- 
yond the chance of pursuit. 
This native was distinguished 
among the five celebrated 
brothers belonging tothe royal 
tribe of Wyandots. Notwith- 
standing he was acknowledged by 
ail to be peculiarly magnanimous 
for an Indian, and had contribut- 
ed, more than any other individ- 
ual, to preserve and extend the 
prac which was known to 
prevail in this tribe, that of not 
taking the the lives of his prisnors, 
and of not s uffering them to be 
treated ill. This practice was 
an honorable distinction for the 
W yandots, as was well understood 
by the white people who were 
traders with the Indians, and by 
those of our early settlers and 
brethren who had been made 
Prisoners, in war. twas acom 
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mon remark among them, “If we 
become the prisoners of the Wy- 
andots, we shall be fortuna te. 
“The death of this large Indian 
of his four brothers, who were 
all in the party, was more deeply 
lamented by the tribe as was - 
terwards learned, then al] th 

other losses sustained during the 
hostilities carried on between 
them and us. There was a sol- 
emn, and distressing mourning. 


-—O---0-— 


Speech of an Indian Chief, of the 
Stockbridge tribe, to the Mas- 
sachusetts Congress, in the 
year 1775. 


BROTHERS! 


OU remember, when you 

first came over the great 
waters, I was great and you were 
little; very small, [ then took 
you in for a friend, and kept you 
under my arms, so that no one 
might injure you. Since that 
time we have ever been true 
friends: there has never been any 
quarrel between us. But now 
our conditions are changed. You 
are become great and tall. You 
reach to the clouds. You are 
seen all round the world. J am 
become small; very little. I am 
not so high as your knee. Now 
you take. care of me; and I look 
to you for protection. 

Brothers! | am sorry to hear 
of this great quarrci between you 
and Old England. It appears 
that blood must soon be shed to 
end this quarrel. We never till 
this day understood the founda- 
tion of this quarrel between you 
and the country you came from. 


BHrothers! Whenever I see your 


blood running, you will soon find 
me about you to revenge my broth- 


er’s blood. Although Lam low 
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!and very small, I will gripe wh eg 
of your enemys heel, that he cau 
not run so fast and so light, as 
‘if he had nothing at his heels. 


Brothers! You know I am 
not so wise as you arc, therefore 
[Task your advice ia what I am 
now going to Saye I have been 
thinking, before you 
came to action to take a run fo 
the westward, and fcel the mind 
of my Indian brethren, the Six 
Naticns, and know how they 
stand; whether they are on your 
side or for your enemies, If f 
find they are against you I wil! 
try to turn their minds, I think 
they will listen to me; for they 
have always looked this way for 
advice, concerning all important 
news that comes ‘fro: n the risiir: 
sun. It they hearken tome, you 
will not be afraid of any danger 
from behind you. However their 
minds are affected, you shall soon 
know by me. Now I think I can 
do you more service in this way 
laan by marching off imme- 
diately to Poston, and gs staying 
there. It may be a great while 
before blocd runs. Now, asl seid 
you are wiser than I, I ieave this 
for your consideration, whether 
I come down imeediatelx, or 
wait till I hear some blood is 
spilled. 

Brothers! I would ast have 
you think by this, that we are 
falling j back frdin our engagements 
We are ready to do any thing 
for your relief, and shall be guid: 
ed by your counscl. 

Brothers! One thing] ask of 
you, if you send for me to fight 
that you will let me fight in my 
own Indian way. I am not used 
to fight English fashion ; therefore 
you must not expect I can train 
like your men. Only point out 
to me where your enemies keep, 
and that is all I shajt want to 


kno We 
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APPENDIX. 


Hi followiug extracts from 
Humbold’s Views of the 
Cordilleras, &c. aré subjoined, to 
shew the correspondence which 
exists between the Teocalli of 
the Mexicaus, and the tumuli of 
the North Americans. The re- 
semblance will be perceived, and 
is supposed to furnish evidence 
that they are the work of the same 
race of people, indicating their 
improveine: it in the arts, and their 
increased population as they pro- 
gressed from the north to tite 
south, and supporting the opinions 
respecting their origin and f- 
nal destination, waice have been 
advanced by the author of this 
eiemoir. 

“Anonag those swarms of na- 
tions, which, from the seventh to 
the twelfth century of the’ Chris- 
‘inn era, ‘cess sively inhabited 
ihe country of Mexico, five are 
enumerated, the Cicim: nore , the 
Acolbuans, and the ‘Tlascaltecks, 
who, notwithstanding their polii- 
ical divisions, spoke the same 
language, follow ed the same wor- 
shi ips @ ad built pyramidal edifices, 
which they regarded as leocallis, 
that 13 < the house of thes it 
edifices were al! 
of the same form, though of vers 
different dimensions; they were 
pyramids, with several terraces, 
and the sides of which stood ex- 
acily in the direction of the me- 
ridion, and the parallel of the 
The Veocalli was raised 
in the midst of a square and wall- 
ed e: closure, which, containes 
garden s, fi the dwellings 
of the ee sginetimes ar- 
sepiris : ‘e cach hause ofa Mex- 
divinity, like the ancicnt 
temple of Baal Berith, burnt by 
Abimelech, was a strong place. 
A great star case ied to tlre 
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of the truncated pyramud, and on 
ihe summit of the platform were 
one or two chapels, built like 
towers, which contained the co- 
lossial idols of the divinity, to 
whom the Teocalli was dedicated, 
Ths part of the edifice must be 
considered as the most consecrat- 
ed place. It was there also, thai 
ihe priests kept up the sacred 
fire. Iromthe peculiar construc- 
tion of the edifice we have just 
described, the priest who offered 
the sacrifice was scen by a great 
mass of the people at the same 
iime; the procession of the 
leopixgui, ascending or descend: 
ing the staircase of the pyramid, 
was beheld ata considerable dis- 
tance. The inside of the edifice 
burial place of the kings 
. Patna personages of Mex- 
li is impossible to read the 
descriptions, which Herodotus 
and Diodorus Sicalus have left 
us of the temple of Jupiter Be- 
enh without being struck with the 
‘esembiance of that Babylonian 
talib the Teocallis of 
knahuas Ga 
“At ihe period when the Mex- 
; r Aztec! ks, one - ihe sev- 
en wives of the Anahuailacks, 
‘inhabitants of the a of riv- 
Ers,) took possession in the year 
1190, of the equinoctial region of 
Ne CW ppaip, they already found 
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LO 


"ans, 


eae, an, of Cholula, of Cholollan, 


and of Papanila. 
ted these great edifices to the 
Toltecks, a powerful and civili- 
zed nation, who inhabited Mexi- 
co five hundred years earlier, 
who made use of hieroglyphical 
coaracters, who computed the 
year more presiscly, and had a 
more exact chronology than the 
ereater part of the pcople of the 
old contincnt. The Aztecks 
not wiih certainty what 


They attribu- 





